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ARTHUR’S 
WLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE 


Bright, Cheerful Itis on the side of 


essive, al- \Temperance and 
mo up to the true Christian 
advancing morality. What- 
thought of the ever is hurtful to 
times the Home Society it con- 
Maeazine takes demns_ without 
rank with the fear or favor and 
leading and most makes itself felt 
influential peri- in the Homes of 


odicals of the [the People as a 
day. — power for good. 


THE GREAT HOUSHOLD Magazine of Americais 
more thoroughly identified with the People in their 
Home and Social Life than any other Periodical in 
the country. 
“DEBORAH NORMAN: HER WORK AND HER 
REWARD.” ‘A new serial story By T. S. Arruor, 
will be commenced in Jauuary. 
“FITTY YEARS AGO; or, THE CABINS OF THE 
WEST.” By Rossetia Rice. These papers will be 
fresh and new, and of unusual interest. 
HOMES for the PEOPLE, « series of admirably 
suggestive articles on Homes and how to make them 
leasant and attractive. By Mrs. E. B. Durrry. 
“THE STORY TELLER.” This department will be 
unusually rich. Besides an abundant of Short 
Stories, two or three serials will be given during the 














r. 
PIPSISSIWAY” POTTS, the inimitable delineator 
of Home Life and Character, will have an article in 
every number: 

BUTTERICK’S NEWEST PATTERNS for ladies’ 
and children’s dresses are given by special arrange- 
ment every month. 

“THE LION IN LOVE,” and “THE INTER- 
RUPTED READER,” two large and splendid 
premium engravings. One of these is sent free to. 
every subscriber. 

$2.50 a year is the price of “ ArTaur’s ILLUSTRATED 
Home Macazinz,” Jn clubs; 3 copies for $6, 6 and one 
extra to getter up of club, $12, 10 and one extra, $20 
b@"15 cents must be added to each subscription for 
prepayment of postage for the year. Specimen num- 
bers 15 cents in currency or postage stamps. 


T. 8. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 
$20 SAVEID! 


To meet the urgent demand of the times the 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. have deter- 
mined to REDUCE PRICES, and will hereafter se. 
their $65 Machine for $45, and other styles in propor- 
tion. THE FLORENCE is the onty Sewing Machine 
that feeds the work backward and forward, or to 
right and left, as the purchaser may prefer. It has 
been greatly IMPROVED AND SIMPLIFIED, and is far bet- 
ter than any other machine in the market. IT IS 
NOW THE CHEAPEST. Agents Wanted: 
penton office, 1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 

a, 
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DESIRABLE GOODS FOR FRIENDS, 





NEAT STRIPED SILKS, 87} cts. and $1.00 per yard, 

18, 20, 22 and 24 inch COLORED BARCELONA 
SHAWLS. 

WHITE CASHMERE SHAWLS, different sizes. 

LONG AND SQUARE BOUND THIBET SHAWLS. 

LONG & SQUARE BOUND BLANKET SHAWLS. 

LONG AND.SQUARE MIXED BLANKET SHAWLS 

FIFTY BROWN MIXED SQUARE SHAWLS, neat 
Borders. 

200 YDS. GRENADINE, for Friends’ Caps. 

500 YDS. BROWN AND MODE CASHMEREBS, fine 
at 623 cts. ~ 

BROWN AND MODE MOHAIRS, FOR FRIENDS. 

3-4 and 6-4 MODE FLANNELS, FOR SKIRTING 
AND SACQUES. 

OLIVE BROWN FRENCH MERINOES, from 75 cts. 


up. 
PLAIN SHADES OF SILKS, at $1.37} per. yard. 
ONE CASE: CANTON FLANNELS, at 124 cts. for- 
merly 16 cts. 
ONE CASE PLAIN CALICOES, at 10, cts. formerly 
123 ots. 
JOHN H, STOKES, 


S. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts., Philada. 


N. B.—I have on hand several pieces of fine 
OLIVE AND BROWN FRENCH BEAVER CLOTHS, 
of the best makes, and MY OWN IMPORTATION, 
adapted to Friends, which I will close out LESS 
THAN COST, my sales not warranting me in keeping 
a line of these goods. 


New Type—Skilled Workmen 


BILL HEADINGS, 
CIRCULARS, 
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FRIENDS’ 
JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tue Onty Dovuste Sprinc In THE MARKET. 


This Spring has no superior either among high or 
cow priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
®e put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
references. ‘“ Jonzs Compounp Spring” Manufac- 
tery, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
ean do well canvassing for this spring. 


DR. GEO ROBERTS, 


DENTIST, 


Formex.y 421 Norra Sixra Street, 


‘has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services. 


fRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Cuas. ©. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he | 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


GOOD BUS{NESS OPPORTUNITY. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can 
offer better terms than ever before given to reliable 
energetic men to sell their 


NEW ROTARY MOTION, 


FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 
MANUFACTURING SEWING MAOHINE. 





APPLY AT 
914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 


ILLIAM HEACOCK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


No. 907 Firpert Street, Paria. 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furpished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
vodies in ice. tf 


GRAFT & JESSUP, 
(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 


905 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 

House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 

CLOTHES WRINGIES REPAIRED. 


GODWIN OBAFT. 0, 0. JESSUP 
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REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING 69, 


Manufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zinc Orns. 
ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, Win. 
dow Caps, Dormers, &. These make low fire in. 
surance rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roofing 
tighter and more durable than tin or slate. : 
for circulars. 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelphig 
Works Camien, 


Published Quarterly. — Janvary Numner just 
issued, and contains over 100 Paces, 500 Encravincs, 
cescriptions of more than 500 of our best Flowers 
and Vegetables, with Rirections for Culture, Cotorep 
Pate, etc.——The most useful and elegant work of 
the kind in the world #—-Only 25 cents for the year. 
Published in English &nd German. 

Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


pe BY JANUARY Ist, 1875, A SETTLED, 

steady woman, belonging to Friends’ Society, 

to cook, bake, and do light house-work for a small 

family. She will bave a very comfortable home and 

good wages. References exchanged. Address 
Mrs. E. J. FARQUHAR, 


York, Penna. 


ARE YOU OUT OF EMPLOYMENT? 


All persons of either sex, of good address, can 
tind profitable employment in selling our Subsctip- 


tion Books. Send for Jilustrated Catalogue, with 
terms. D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


UMBRELLAS S= CANES 


M. & A. HASSLER’S Manufactory, 
634 Arch Street. 


Immense assortment of Silk, Regina, Alpaca and 
Zanilla Umbrellas with Pearl, Ivory aad Natural 
Handles. Twilled Silk Umbrellas from $4.50, up, 
other Silks $3.50, up. Gold, Silver and Ivory head 
Canes a Specialty. Large assortment, prices low. 
42-4t. 


SAMUEL MAROT, 
Jeweler: Practical Engraver 


Dealer in Solid Silver, Silver-plated Ware, 
Watches, Jewelry, etc., etc. 
20% 


WEDDING INVITATIONS AND VISITING CARDS, 
Lettering of all kinds neatly executed. 
pa@yeSpecial care given to the repairing of Watcher 
Jewelrv, &c. 
708 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
(Next door to Friends’ Book Store.) 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFES. 
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WARNER MIFFLIN. ° 


(Concluded from page 677.) 


“After many similar exercises, with fre- 
quent calls for but little seizure of my prop- 
erty, till the close of the war (when great 
spoil was made), through a steady persever- 
ance things began to wear a different aspect, 
hard speeches, sour looks and threats grad- 
ually abated, so that through the whole I 
had not an insult offered to me in person. 

“Congress having published a declaration 
that they ‘ hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent; that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights ; that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness; 
that to secure these rights governments are 
instituted among men.’ Seeing it was the 
very substance of the doctrine I had been 
concerned to promulgate for years, I became 
animated with a hope that if this was sincere 
in the Representatives, and by them incul- 
cated among the people generally, a blessing 
to this nation would accompany those en- 
deavors. To serve my country by exertions 
to remove one cause of impending judgments, 
I was concerned to unite with my brethren in 
representing this matter to different legisla- 
tive bodies. In the year 1782, we appeared 
before the Assembly of Virginia, which was 
attended with great satisfaction, having a set 
of liberal-spirited members to deal with, when 





a law took place admitting of emancipation ; 
to which law, Judge Tucker says, in his late 
publication, may be attributed the liberation 
of some thousands of blacks. In 1783 we 
presented a memorial to Congress respecting 
| the slave trade, and met with encouragement ; 
and afterwards in the Assemblies of Pennsy]- 
vania, Maryland and Delaware some impor- 
tant steps were taken. Also, in our after ap- 
— to Congress, it was evident that a 
arge part of that body were favorably dis- 
posed towards the rights of this people. From 
these encouraging circumstances, I was in- 
duced to hope that Divine favor might yet be 
continued to this land, though often impressed 
with fears that our progress in this business 
was not proportionably great to the light that 
had arisen. And, indeed, it is a mournful 
consideration that this nation should yet be 
stained with the blood of the African trade, 
and that 700,000 slaves, according to latter 
calculation, should continue to groan in a 
land of boasted liberty. My heart has been 
grieved and soul lamented for this afflicted 
race, as well as the condition of my country, 
having oft felt, as I did at the beginning of 
the Revolution, apprehensive the hand of 
judgment was ready to be opened. and out- 
stretched upon a guilty people, if there was 
not greater reformation in this point so as to 
appease offended justice ; as the outrages com- 
mitted therein against humanity I consider as 
alone sufficient to draw down-sovereign indig- 
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nation, exclusive of those other evils and vices 
too prevalent in the land. 

“ An occurrence took place which produced 
renewed exercise of mind, and in the hour of 
affliction sealed further instruction on this 
object. I reeeived a severe hurt on my leg, 
and whilst under extreme anguish in dressing 
it, was brought into sympathy with a poor 
soldier, whose leg being fractured, and he left 
without help in the field of battle. The sen- 
sation was so powerful, I told my wife that, 
ever since arriving to years gilts of judg- 
ing, I had a testimony against war, but 
never so powerfully as at that time; feel- 
ing so, that, if every farthing we were pos- 
sessed of was seized for the purpose of sup- 
porting war, and I was informed it should all 
go, except I gave voluntarily one shilling, 
that I was satisfied I should not so redeem it. 

“Shortly after which, an account arrived 
that a vessel from the West Indies was run 
ashore at Lewistown by the English, and the 
militia were called upon to keep them from 
plundering her, on which this clear presenta- 
tion took place: Here is the channel through 
which, in time of national hostility, those 
sweets I am so fond of come, at a manifest 
risk of the lives of fellow-men. I remember 

werfully what were David’s sensations when 

is valiant men rushed through the Philistine 
army to bring him water from a well, which 
he longed for; he was struck with sympathy 
for their situation, and, because they went in 
jeopardy of their lives, was not easy to gratif 
his palate therewith, but poured it out in ded- 
ication to the Lord. In like manner I felt a 
prohibition from using foreign imports, and 
during the continuance of the war never 
touched therewith, except what seasoning of 
salt might have been in my food when from 
home. And being brought into a deep feel- 
ing for the oppressions of the poor Africans 
in the West Indies, have never been easy with 
indulging in the produce of their labors since, 
least it should, even in a small degree, con- 
tribute towards the continued existence of a 
trade,which interests the planters in keeping 
up the number of their groaning laborers. 

“And fully believing that ‘righteousness 
exalteth a nation, but sin is a shame to any 
people,’ I am anxiously desirous we may be 
numbered with the wise promotors of the 
public good. And, indeed, I am persuaded 
that the growing sins of America, if persisted 
in, will be finally attended with dreadful con- 
sequences, according to the testimony of the 
sacred records, that ‘verily there is a reward 
for the righteous; verily there is a God that 
judgeth in the earth ;’ and in the due exercise 
of His judgment, taking cognizance of the 
actions of men, He will assuredly recompense 
to all according to the fruit of their doings, 
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to nations as well as to individuals, let the 


sophist speculate as he will about sacreq 
things in that wisdom which darkens coun! 
by words without (true) knowledge. 

“Tt is from a sense of duty both tom 
and country that I make these observa 
and state some things interesting to both, [t 
was on this ground I became engaged, with 
others, to urge the subject of our concern ty 
different Legislatures, to remove legislatiyg 
obstacles from those disposed to liberate their 
slaves, and protect those set free. And th 
salutary laws have been enacted in some 
States, for which I believe a blessing will o 
doth descend upon them, yet still the evil iy 
continued in other parts of America in a most 
glaring degree: where conscientious person 
are discouraged from liberating, as by exist. 
ing laws the blacks are liable afresh to be 
hen into a by a dissolute 
disposed to avail themselves of unrighteous 
laws ; in many ingtances great numbers hare 
been cruelly seided and sold into renewed 
bondage. Doth not this excite a fearful ap 
prehension that the measure of their iniq 
is filling up, who so act, and that they am 
ripening for that chastisement which shall be 

oured forth on the workers of iniquity ? and 
is not the consideration of it a loud calla 
that State. where such evils prevail, to arouse, 
and by a more righteous procedure endeavor, 
if possible, to avert the impending stroke? 
an what may be expected, both in that and 
other States, where there is an increase of 
cruel and barbarous separation suffered, be 
tween the nearest connections in life, for gain, 
even where they have had magnanimity 
enough to give some check to the African 
trade! An additional enormity prevailing is 
the frequent kidnapping of free blacks, car 
rying them off and selling them for slaves, 
in some instances of whole families, and in 
others separating them one from another. 

“Tt is urged as a very great choi 
the emancipation of blacks their disposition 
to pilfering, but is it not the worst of robbery 
in depriving them of that most valuable prop 
erty, liberty, and keeping them under the 


= of slavery, the very cause of thi 7 


ault? Being pinched at times for almost 
every necessary of life, they naturally 5 
forth a hand to partake of what their | 
gives them some claim to in equity from their 
possessors, where due support is withheld; 
and these practices becoming habitual im 
their impoverished condition, they discrim- 
inate not sufficiently between the property 
those they labor for and others, but when op 
portunity presents, frequently supply their 
wants from all alike, except where a principle 
of religious rectitude restrains from all such 
acts, T sttenge not to palliate the crime. I 
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have endeavored what lies in my power to 
reprobate such proceedings, laboring to incul- 
cate the Christian doctrine of returning good 
for evil, whereby they may know an over- 
coming evil with good, and to point out the 
necessity of departing from these practices, 
being objections speciously alleged against 
their general liberation. But as slavery de- 
creases and is exploded, we may reasonably 
hope its concomitant habits will also decrease, 
and a greater nobility of soul take place. I 
believe the oe hath arisen to judgment 

that His voice will be 
found to exceed the sound of many waters, or 
‘gll the clamors of the people, overpowering 
all opposition whatsoever. 

7 if we proved more faithful in the dis- 
charge of our duty towards God and this 
people, I believe they would act differently 
towards us. But where do negro crimes 
exceed the crimes of white men? when we 
view them selling tender babes from a fond 
mother, a beloved wife from an affectionate 
husband, or an aged father from his offspring, 
with whom he hath lived from their early 
years, and, although a slave, capable of the 
ties of affection and enjoying eonsolation in 
their society, and now, as to this life, forever 

arted? Ah! what language can paint in 
its genuine colors this abominable practice? 
How rejoicing would it be to me if, with Di- 
yine allowance, I might be placed in an al- 
lotment exempt from that continued grief of 
soul, which is almost daily renewed, from 
seeing and hearing of those acts of inhumanity 
committed by my countrymen! Could I have 
believed myself authorized by the approba- 
tion of Heaven, I should, long ere this time, 
have sonar an asylum in some other quar- 
ter; but I desire to be found in my proper 
allotment the little time I may he continued 
here, faithfully discharging my duty towards 
my Creator and my country. 


“And now, my fellow-citizens, let me call 
your serious attention to the present condition 
of our land, you, more especially, who believe 
in a God, in the superintendence of His prov- 
idence, and in the sacred records. Let us 
ruminate on what is perpetrated within its 
borders, we who have been so highly favored 
of the Almighty, and make so great profes- 
sion respecting liberty to the world. I be 
lieve it can be proved that, since the Revolu- 
tion, even within the small compass of the 


State of Delaware and its adjoining part of 
Maryland, there hath been more free blacks 
kidnapped and carried into slavery than there 


has been of American citizens captured by 


the Algerines, Where are the feeling parents 


who suffered inexpressible grief on ac- 
count of their darling children stripped from 
them in the late war? Are not these in 
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any degree brought to feel another’s woe? 
Some advance that negroes pay no regard 
to the natural ties of husband and wife, parent 
and child. I know to the contrary. Unnat- 
ural and hardened characters there are in all 
nations, but that such abound more among 
this people than others, in proportion to their 
circumstances, I cannot admit. Where such 
instances have arisen, to whom must we apply 
the guilt; on the poor tried blacks, or on 
nominal professors of the blessed name of 
Christ, who,‘with relentless tyranny, can ad- 
vertise, amongst other stock on the farm, a 
number of these brethren by creation; and 
when the afflicted syfferers are called up for 
sale, reluctantly advancing with tears falling 
from their eyes? Oh, blush, Americans, at 
this ! 
Georgia bids off a mother and her child, the 
master of this dreadful tragedy demanding 
more to be brought forward. An adventurer 
from Kentucky proves the highest bidder for 
the father and anotherchild. Thus are fami- 
lies torn asunder, the marriage tie violated 
and made of no account, and their cup of 
human misery filled up with mingled bitters. 
And perhaps among thespectatora, yea, in other 
lots sold, of these hapless victims to avarice, 
even among the speculators, may be found 
professed ministers of the Gospel, who not 
only behold without reproof these ae 
but are partakers of this gain o 

Is there any spirited disapprobation mani- 
fested against this kind o 
prevails ? 
acquiescence therewith, and have I advanced 
aught but undeniable truths on the subject, 
not saying anything of their hard fare in 
tyrannical families, though I acknowledge 


Perhaps a trader in human flesh from 


oppression. 


traffic where it 
Is there not too generally a silent 


with satisfaction their condition is much 


ameliorated in a general way within the last 
twenty years as to their domestic usage, yet 


more distressing separations have taken place 
among them within that space of time than 


heretofore? Let us, then, my countrymen, 


put our souls in their souls’ stead ; let us im- 
agine how it would feel to be groaning under 
the iron hand of oppression, and no tribunal 
on earth whereunto we might apply for relief. 

“Tt hath been infused into the minds of 
the people, by the spirit of seduction, that I 
have persuaded the blacks to run from their 
masters; that I gave them passes without dis- 
criminating between those who are free and 
others, whenever they apply, and that I keep 
a large number of absconded slaves in clear- 
ing my swamps; which was recently thrown 
before the members of a legislative body to 
counteract any influence 1 might possibly 
have there, together with an insinuation that 
I had offered a bribe to a connection of one 
then present, on a negro affair—all which 
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assertions I deny, as originating from the 

ther of lies, and made, I believe, to lay waste 
any possible influence I might have against 
slavery, 

“Added to these things are the curses, 
threats and hard speeches that have been 
thrown out against me for acting only conso- 
nant with the principles of the late revolu- 
tion, in peaceably vindicating the natural 
rights of men on the grounds of humanity 
and obligations of the Christian religion. 
And I think I may assert that I never vio- 
lated the Jaws of men in this business, unless 
feeding the hungry can be termed a viola- 
tion, To some of those poor, distressed peo- 
ple when absconding, as they have repre- 
sented on account of very rigorous treatment, 
T have, indeed, pitied and given them food, 
in which I considered myself warranted by 
the law of God and principle of human sym- 
pathy, to relieve for a little space a suffering 
fellow-creature, who called for assistance, 
hungry and weary. But it is the reverse of 
my judgment of propriety, in preserving the 
peace of society, to persuade these people 
from their claimers’ service, and beneath the 
uprightness of my profession to recommend 
any as free people who are not such. I be- 
lieve a cause that is sanctioned by Omnip- 
otence needs no such effort to make it success- 
ful, but the more pure and upright are its es- 
pousers the more will it be advanced. I am 
of the faith, the voice of the spiritual Moses 
has been as intelligibly sounded in the ears 
of Americans as ever the voice of Moses for- 
ee was heard by the Egyptians, even the 
Lord from Heaven, who is a quickening 
Spirit, and, ‘if they escaped not who refused 
him that spoke on earth, how much more 
shall net we escape if we turn away from 
Him who speaketh from Heaven?’ who, I 
believe, is advancing to lay waste all oppo- 
sition in this business, which He will effect in 
His own time. And it appears by a large 
part of the wills latterly made, that many 
who retain their senses are unwilling to risk 
a passage into an awful eternity and leave 
fellow-beings as slaves; I marvel there are 
not many more. 

“T am troubled at seeing any run from 
their masters, and generally counsel such that 
it is my judgment they had better remain at 
home in quiet resignation, as much as possi- 
ble, to their allotment,‘and that, if through 
a good conduct they should obtain favor of 
their Maker, He could change the hearts of 
these their possessors and induce them to lib- 
erate. On which ground of inward convic- 
tion it is, I wish to see the work carried for- 
ward. Some have taken my counsel, and re- 
turned ; others have judged best to pursue 
their own prospects, be the event as it would, 
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and some others who, by accounts, met with 
hard treatment at home, I could say but lit. 
tle to on the subject, only, as they were slaves, 
it would not do for them to tarry at my house, 
as I could not by that means do them q 
good, and it would only give offence to thet 
claimers. 

“Ts there a white man among thousands 
who, if captured among the Algerines, would 
not embrace his liberty should opportunity 
present? If I were a humane Algerine, re 
siding in their land, and an American, in @ 
caping from his master, ventured to call at 
my house, informing he had not eat any. 
thing for several days, would ny countrymen 
judge it criminal in me to feed him? What, 
then, should be the conduct of the higher 
professors of Christianity, in a similar cage, 
towards a people who differ from us by a fey 
darker shades in the skin? Is there any part 
of our religion that would authorize us fp 
seize such and drag them again into chains? 


or would it not be as great a violation of the 
righteous law of God, who, Scripture testifies, 
is no respecter of persons, but who hath cre” 


ated of one blood al] nations of men, to seize 
on one of a dark complexion as one of § 
fairer hue? Is it not through the principles 
of tyranny and despotism yet too prevalent 
in America, in cherishing ideas of too m 


distinction among men on this subject, that” 


they are not only yet retained in slavery, but 


even when, from a sense of religion and jue 


tice, their masters have dispensed to them 
the blessing of liberty, they have not an equ 


table chance to vindicate their right when it” 
is encroached upon by kidnapping. For even 
where these acts are known, in many neigh 


borhoods, what a dastardly spirit pervades 
the minds of the people lest they should of 
fend some neighbor, afraid to step forward in 
a prosecution; and if any are impelled to 
undertake it from this sympathy with the suf 


ferer, they are oft put to great difficulties for 


want of suitable evidence; as those white 
who may have due knowledge of the matter 
oft evade giving their testimony through fear 
of making enemies; and thus, in seeing the 


thief yet by silence consenting, according t ¥7 


Scripture, they become equally guilty ; andif 
there were thousands of blacks os could 
give clear evidence, the law will not admitit 
as valid. Is not this arbitrary and very uw 
just? 


“T dread the consequence of a continuane®| 


of wrong things in our land. Have we no 
seen evident tokens of Divine displeasure? 
Hath not the sword, the famine and pestilence” 
made their appearance in various parts? and, 
as a gentle rod shaking over us, are calling 
loudly to greater degrees of humility, repent 
ance and amendment of life, lest offended 
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Qmnipotence should pour forth upon us more 
abundantly the vials of His wrath, and trib- 
ulation, anguish and woe be the complicated 
portion of the inhabitants of America. Let 


separated from the Divine Harmony, and 
conscious that all this is but the ‘legitimate 
result of his own wilful disobedience to that 
Lord who indeed “pitieth them that fear 
Him,” and “ willeth not the death of him that 
dieth, but that all should return, repent and 
live,” though “‘ the wicked and disobedient, God 
will judge, it being appointed to all men once 
to die, and after this the judgment aad ¢ 

























of our duty towards God and man, so act as 
to invite the Lord’s blessing upon us, who is 
ever ready to shower down His favors on the 
obedient workmanship of His hands; which, 
that it may be our happy experience, is the 
desire and prayer of a lover of his country 
and countrymen, a peaceable subject to its 
laws, and an universal friend to mankind. 

WarnER MIFFLIN. 

Kent, on Delaware, 11th mo., 1796. 


Clarksboro’, N. J., 12th mo, 8th, 1874. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Among the many subjects claiming the at- 
tention and aid of Friends and others, I have 
been particularly interested in the bropensd 
establishment of coffee-houses for the refresh- 
ment of those who labor. As a preventive 
of the habit of using intoxicating drink, there 
can be no doubt of its efficacy, and, as a 
cure, there is great room for hope. 

In connection with this, I feel like suggest- 
ing the sale of good milk, believin mat 
would prefer it to coffee, could they obtain it 
at the same price. I have heard inebriates 
say, they considered milk the best restorer of 
the stomach to a healthy tone. 

I have no personal knowledge of the 
teachers of the Mission School, or Young 
People’s Temperance Union; but I hail them 
both as instruments of great good, and ho 
we shall be often fiverd with reports of their 
proceedings in the Intelligencer. I believe 
many, whose age prevents them from active 
participation, are feeling a great interest in 
these movements, and desire that, whilst thus 
feeding and watering the flock, they ma 
themselves be watered and fed. For it is 
a truth: 

‘“‘ Who blesses others in their daily deeds 
Will find the healing which his spirit needs ; 


And every flower in others’ pathway strewn 
Confers a pleasing fragrance on his own.” 


—_———-- 20 —___— 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AN APPEAL RESPONDED TO. 


In an editorial of the date of Twelfth month 
5th, I am appealed to as follows, viz., “ There- 
fore, if some one who believes that punish- 
ment can only be justified when its object is 
to reform, should feel it right to set this forth 
as an argument against eternal punishment, 
we would appeal to our friend A. J. P. whether 
we should be just in withholding such an 
article ?” 

I would answer that in all cases where, 
under a religious concern, the pure truth, as 
always believed by us as a people, is held up, 
and Friends cautioned against any appre- 
hended departure, the editors of a periodical, 
considered an exponent of our principles, 
would be justifiable (if not culpable in fail- 
ing to do it) in withholding anything offered 
in justification of such departure, or in any 
way tending to neutralize the force of the 
arguments used in the caution named. 

n those editorial remarks, I see the mis- 
taken idea is held up that I advocate a belief 
that the Almighty inflicts punishment on 
His creatures. On the contrary, I endeav- 
ored to set forth, however imperfectly, the 
view that all punishment or suffering was 
but the necessary result of our own miscon- 
duct ; that punishment or suffering in a fu- 
ture state of existence was but that which 
must be unavoidable in a state of separation 
from the Divine Harmony of those who, like 
the foolish virgins,.who knowing that their 
lamps would not burn without oil, neglected 
to provide themselves therewith, and were 
consequently excluded (though not by any 
act of the Master) from the marriage feast, 
the punishment being brought about purely 
by their own neglect of known duty. I fully 
believe in the standing doctrine laid down 
by the blessed Jesus, “‘ Except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
What greater punishment or suffering can be 
imagined than that of a soul, conscious of an 
ended probation and of an eternal future, 


Salem, N. J., Twelfth month 10th, 1874. 


ican tomlin 
THE KINGDOM OF THE TRUTH. 


1. The first qualification is to be true: 
“ He that is of the truth heareth My voice.” 
Truth lies in character. Christ did not sim- 
ply speak truth; He was truth; truth through 
and through; for truth is a thing not of 
words, but of life and being. None but a 
spirit can be true. 

For example: The friends of Job spoke 
words of truth. Scarcely a maxim which 
they uttered could be impugned ; cold, hard, 
theological verities; but verities out of place 
—in that place cruel and untrue. Job spoke 
many words not strictly accurate—hasty, im- 
petuous, blundering, wrong; but the whirl- 
wind came, and before the voice of God the 
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veracious falsehoods were swept into endless 
Denneng eam the true man, wrong, perplexed, 
in verbal error, stood firm. He was true, 
though his sentences were not; turned to the 
truth as the sunflower to the sun, as the dark- 
ened plant imprisoned in the vault turns 
towards the light, struggling to solve the fear- 
ful enigma of his existence. 

Job wasa servant of the truth, being true in 
character. 

2. The next qualification is integrity. But 
by integrity I do not mean simply sincerity or 
honesty ; integrity rather according to the 
meaning of the word as its derivation inter- 
prets it—entireness, wholeness,soundness ; that 
which Christ means when He says: “ If thine 
eye be single or sound, thy whole body shall 
be full of light.” 

This integrity extends through the entire- 
ness or wholeness of character. It is found 
in small matters as well as great; for the 
allegiance of the soul to truth is tested by small 
things rather than by those which are more 
important. There is many a man who would 
lose his life rather than perjure himself in 
a court of justice, whose Fife is yet a tissue 
of small insincerities. We think that we 
hate falsehood when we are only hating the 
consequences of falsehood. We resent hy- 
pocrisy and treachery and calumny, not be- 
cause they are untrue, but because they harm 
us. We hate the false calumny, but we are 
half pleased with the false praise. It is ev- 
idently not the element of untruth here that 
is displeasing, but the element of harmful- 
ness. Now, he is a man of integrity who 
hates untruth as untruth; who resents the 
smooth and polished falsehood of society, 
which does no harm; who turns in indigna- 
tion from the glittering, whitened lie of se- 
— Pharisaism, which injures no one. 

tegrity recoils from deceptions which men 
would almost smile to hear called decep- 
tion. To a moral, pure mind, the artifices 
in every department of life are painful; the 
stained wood, which passes for a firm and 
costly material in a building, and deceives 
the eye, by seeming what it is not, marble ; 
the painting which is intended to be taken 
for a reality ; the gilding which is meant to 
pass for gold; and the glass which is worn 
to look like jewels; for there is a truthful- 
ness in architecture, in painting and in dress, 
as well as in the market-place, and in the 
senate and in the judgment hall. 


“These are trifles.”” Yes, these are trifles; 
but it is just these trifles which go to the 
formation of character. He that is habit- 
uated to deceptions and artificialities in tri- 
fies will try in vain to be true in matters of 
importance; for truth is a thing of habit 
seler than of will. You cannot, in any given 
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case, by any sudden and single effort, will tp 
be true, if the habit of yore life has been 
insincerity. And it isa fearful question, and 
a difficult one, how all these > the at- 
mosphere which we breathe in our daily life, 
may sap the very foundations of the power 
of Laine a servant of the truth. Life 
becomes fictitious, and it passes into religion, 
till our very religion bases itseJf upon a fi 
ment too. We are not righteous, but we ex. 
pect God to make believe that we are righte- 
ous, in virtue of some peculiar doctrines 
which we hold; and so our very righteous 
ness becomes the fictitious righteousness of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, instead of the 
righteousness which is by faith, the righteous 
ness of those who are the children of the 
kingdom of truth. 

8. Once more. He is qualified to be the 
subject of the king who does the truth, 
Christianity joins = things inseparably to- 

ether—acting truly and perceiving truly, 
Shes day the eternal nature of that princi. 

le becomes more certain. If any man will 

o His will, he shall know of the doctring 
whether it be of God. 

It is a perilous thing to separate feeling 
from acting; to have learnt to feel rightly 
without acting rightly. It is a danger to 
which, in a sined and polished age, we are 
peculiarly exposed. The romance, the poem 
and the sermon teach us how to feel. 
feelings are delicately correct. But the dan- 
ger is this: feeling is given to lead to action; 


if feeling be suffered to awake without pass ~ 
ing into duty, the character becomes untrue, 
When the emergency for real action comes, 
the feeling is, as usual, produced ; but, accus 
tomed as it is to rise in fictitious ¢ircum- — 
stances without action, neither will it lead om 
to action in the real ones. “ We pill rete 
edness, and shun the wretched.” 6 utter 
sentiments just, honorable, refined, lofty, but, — 
somehow, when a truth presents itself the 
shape of a duty, we are unable to per mh it 
And so such characters become by @@grees 
like the artificial pleasure-grounds Of. bad — 
taste, in which the waterfall does not fall, — 
and the grotto offers only the refreshment of 
an imaginary shade, and the green hill does 
not strike the skies, and the tree does not 
grow. Their lives are a sugared crust of ~ 
sweetness trembling over black depths of hol- 
lownees; more truly still, “whited sepul- 
chres,” fair without to look upon, “ within 
full of all uncleanness.” 
It is perilous, again, to separate thinking 
rightly from acting. He is already half false 
who speculates on truth, and does not do it. 
Truth is given, not to be contemplated, but 
to be done. Life is an action, not a thought; 
and the penalty paid by him who speculates 
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placid, confident, dignified replies. This was 
not the feeling—* I hold the truth ”—but “I 
am a witness to the truth.” They might spit 
upon Him, kill Him, crucify Him, give His 
ashes to the winds, they could not alter the 
truth by which He stood. Was not that His 
own feeling? ‘“ Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but My words shall not pass away.” 

There was the kingly dignity of One who, 
in life and death, stood firm on truth as on a 
rock.— Frederic W. Robertson. 


on truth is that by degrees the very truth he 
holds hecomes to him a falsehood. 

There is no truthfulness, therefore, except 
in the witness, borne to God by doing His 
will, to live the truths we hold, or else they 
would be no truths at all. It was thus that 
He witnessed the truth. He lived it. He 
spoke no touching truths for sentiment to 

well on, or thought to speculate upon. 
Truth with Him was a matter of life and 
death. He periled His life upon the words 
Hesaid. If He were true, the life of men 
was a painted life, and the woes He de- 
nounced unflinchingly would fall upon the 
Pharisees. But if they were true, or even 














Hasitvat brooding over themes of sadness 
and sorrow inevitably gives rise to a morbid 
depression of the vital energies, which, while 
fatal to all success and joy, goes far to pro- 
mote the very woes so uselessly lamented. 


AS CRA PS€& 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Who is a true man? He who does the 
truth; and never holds a principle on which 
he is not prepared in any hour to act, and 
in any hour to risk the consequences of hold- 
ing it. 

make, in conclusion, one remark. The 
kingly character of truth is exhibited strik- 
ingly in the calmness of the bearing of the 
Son of Man before His judge. Veracity is 
not necessarily dignified. There is a vulgar 
effrontery, a spirit of defiance which taunts, 
and braves, and challenges condemnation. It 
marks the man who is conscious of sincerity, 
but of nothing higher, whose confidence is in 
himself and his own honesty, and who is ab- 
sorbed in the feeling, ‘‘ Ispeak the truth, and 
ama martyr.” Again, the man of mere ve- 
racity if often violent, for what he says rests 
upon his own assertion; and vehemence of 
assertion is the only addition he can make to 
it. Such was the violence of Paul before 
Ananias. He was indignant at the injustice 
of being smitten contrary to the law; and 
the powerlessness of his position, the hope- 
lessness of address, joined to a conviction of 
the truth of what he said, produced that ve- 
hemence. 

Tt has been often remarked that there is a 
great difference between theological and sci- 
entific controversy. Theologians are pro- 
verbially vituperative; because it is a ques- 
tion of veracity—the truth of their views, 
their moral perceptions, their intellectual acu- 
men. There exists no test but argument on 
which they can fall back. If argument fails, 
all fails. But the man of science stands 
calmly on the facts of the universe. He is 
based upon reality. All the opposition and 
controversy in the world cannot alter facts, 
nor prevent the facts being manifest at last. 
He can be calm, because he is a witness for the 
truth. 

In the same way, but in a sense far deeper 
and more sacred, the Son of Man stood ca/m, 
rooted in the truth. There was none of the 
egotism of self-conscious veracity in those 








I am much gratified with the elevated tone 
of the editorials in the Friends’ Intelligencer, 
and the variety and value of the selected ar- 
ticles. The contents of No. 40 (Eleventh 
month 28th) delighted me throughout. The 
first article, “The Teaching of the Spirit,” 
contains solid truth, in animated, pleasing 
style, giving evidence that the writer knew 
and felt what he was writing about. 

“ Death Bed Utterances,” “ Friends’ Insti- 
tute, London,” “ Priestley’s Discovery of 
Oxygen Gas,” are all of deep interest and 
instruction, and a fitting introduction to the 
liberal and lucid editorial, ‘“ Science and Re- 
ligion.” This acceptance by the Editors of 
the Intelligencer, of the truths of science, and 
the views of Prof. Tyndall, as contained in 
the lecture referred to, before the British As- 
sociation, is exceedingly gratifying. It har- 
monizes with Friends’ principles and testi- 
monies to accept all the truths and teachings 
of Nature, because they are in harmony with 
God ; and I have met with no exposition of 
these truths more condensed, connected and 
elevated than that put forth in this lecture 
by Prof. Tyndall. 

Then comes the letter from your “ Euro- 
pean Correspondent.” We have read these 
letters of S. R. with the greatest interest. 
The clearness and sprightliness of her style, 
the variety, extent and depth of her histor- 
ical, sesthetical and scientific reasearchés, and 
her liberal and appropriate remarks and crit- 
icisms, are very creditable to their author. 

We have lately passed the day (the 26th 
ult.) set apart by our President and the Gov- 
ernor of our State, as a general “ Thanksgiv- 
ing ;” and although I regard every day as 
such, [ yet entertain such respect for the 
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“Powers that be,” as always to read to my 
family, on the day thus set apart, what J have 
Tong called the Thanksgiving Psalm (cvii), 
and I think I never read it with more inter- 
est and instruction than on the late occasion. 
The Psalmist, after recounting various trials, 
difficulties and afflictions incident to human- 
ity, and that when, in their troubles, they 
call upon the Lord, He heareth them, bursts 
forth with the exclamation: “Oh! that men 
would praise the Lord for His goodness, and 
for His wonderful works to the children of 
men. Let them sacrifice the sacrifices of 
thanksgiving, and declure His works with re- 
jovcing.” 

Now, the part that possessed new signifi- 
cance to me on the late reading, was the 
closing words, ‘‘declare His works with re- 
joicing.” It seemed to connect itself with 
the Apostolic injunction, “ Rejoice evermore, 
pray without ceasing, in everything give 
thanks.” His works are “ great and marvel- 
ous,” and His ways are.“ just and true,” and 
to accept them all with cheerfulness and rejoic- 
ing, appeared to be, including, as it does, 
“Thy will be done,” the most acceptable sac- 
rifice the heart can offer to the good Father. 
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Nore to SusscriBers.—We wish to in- 
form Friends that after the beginning of the 
year, a change will be made in the postal 
arrangements by which the postage on 
Friends’ Intelligencer will be reduced to less 
than twelve cents per year instead of twenty 
as heretofore. Subscribers, outside of Phila- 
delphia, now pay at the office where the paper 
is received, but by the new arrangement this 
will no longer be done. The postage will be 
pre-paid by the editors and charged in the 
bill for the paper. 

The number of subscribers in arrears for 
the current year, is very large. All who have 
not paid are requested to do so without de- 
lay. These are reminded that the office is 
removed to Friends’ Book-store, 706 Arch 
Street. 


Vick’s FroraL Guipe.—The first num- 
ber for 1875 of this attractive work has been 
sent us. It contains more than 100 pp., il- 
lustrated by 500 engravings of choice plants 
and vegetables, and is published quarterly 
in English and German, at twenty-five cents 
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for the year, by James Vick, Rochester, New 
York. 


Kipnaprine.— Very many of our readers 
are familiar with the circumstances attend- 
ing the abduction of a little boy from the 
premises of his father in Germantown, Phila 
delphia, more than five months ago. The 
act was committed in broad day, and ing 
main thoroughfare; unremitting efforts have 
since been made to recover the missing child 
and bring the kidnappers to merited justice, 
and this community has been kept in a con. 
tinual ferment, by frequent reports from va- 
rious parts of the country, of the finding of 
the boy ; yet all these, on investigation, have 
proved to be incorrect, and until last week, 
no satisfactory clue, to the discovery of his 
abductors has bees! found, though it has been 
asserted that the police of New York were 
on their trail very soon after the affair wag 


perpetrated. 

Early on Second-day morning of last week, 
two burglars were discovered and fired upon 
while escaping from the house of Judge Van 


Brunt, at Bay Ridge, L. I., one was instantly 
killed, the other mortally wounded. Before — 
the death of the latter he made a voluntary ~ 
confession of having been one of the two men — 


who kidnapped Charley Ross, his dead com- 
rade being the leader. Up to present writing 


the place of concealment of the child has | 


not been discovered. With telegraph lines 
running into every town and village of any 


considerable size in our country, and a large © 
police force in every city, it would hardly be © 
thought possible for a child to be stolen from | 


its home and concealed for nearly half a year; 
yet the facts of this case prove that a similar 
fate may at any time befall some other child, 


j 
There have been numerous instances of 


late years where extensive robberies have been 
committed, and the parties robbed have com- 
promised with the thieves, who have thus e& 
caped punishment. 

That this practice has had a most pernir 
cious influence, is demonstrated in the pre 
ent case. 


family, and we are free to say if such a prae 





Had the father of the child been 
permitted to pay the enormous ransom claimed — 
by the abductors, doubtless the boy would} 
long since have been restored to kis afflicted” 
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aa senssnstenrnciiannasnaneataticndemnimeniiinaniianl 
tice could be allowed in any case, it would 
have been justified in the one before us. 

This occurrence recalls the old, sad 
days of human slavery, when the colored 
child born of free parents was at any time 
liable to be kidnapped: many heart-rending 
scenes of this character have occurred. The 
dark-skinned mother has seen her unsuspect- 
ing child go from the door of her cabin, to 
return no more, for the cruel man-stealer was 
lying in wait. The volume of tears and sor- 
row entailed by these heartless villains can 
never be measured ; little sympathy did the 
outraged parents receive, and there were no 
mitigating circumstances, no hope of a re- 
jease from the cruel bondage into which they 
were sold, so long as the dark blot of slavery 
defiled our land. 

Parental love is not limited by color or 
condition, and the babe that finds a welcome 
is dear, whether born in the cabin of the 
toiler or cradled amid the luxuries of a pal- 
ace. The heart of this whole nation has been 
stirred to its very depths by the abduction of 
Charley Ross, and its sympathy unstintingly 
bestowed upon the bereaved family. 

It is believed that a happy termination to 
this distressing case will be reached. What 
anxious months these have been to this 
afflicted household! The uncertainty con- 
cerning their lost child was more grievous 
than death. 

And to the little fellow, so tenderly and 
lovingly cared for in his pleasant home, how 
hard has it been for him to endure the rough 
life with its low and debasing associations! 
how often his baby eyes have cried them- 
selves to sleep in the weary days and nights 
of separation ! 

We may well believe that no punishment 
in this world and none in the hereafter can 
atone for the suffering that has been so wan- 
tonly and basely inflicted on this innocent 


child. 





Crrcutar.—At a meeting of Friends’ 
Central Committee on Indian Affairs, held 
Twelfth month 2d, 1874, at Race Street Meet- 
ing house, Philadelphia, detailed reports were 
received of the wants of the Indians under 
our special care. The grasshopper plague 
has been as severely felt by these Indians as 
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by the surrounding white settlers for whom 
the public in several States are now collect- 
ing funds for relief. 


We have exhausted our means; our treas- 


ury is empty. The Clerk was directed to 
prepare a Circular for Friends generally, 
that the present state of destitution of these 
Indians may be alleviated as far as is in our 
power. It is hoped Friends will feel willing 
to contribute further aid, and forward either 
money or goods to John Saunders, No. 34 
North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


Mary JEANEs, Clerk. 





DIED. 
BOYCE.—In Danby, Vt., on the 12th of Eleventh 


month, 1874, David Boyce, in the 75th year of his 
age; an Elder for many years, and a member of 
Danby Monthly Meeting for more than sixty years, 


COOPER.—At his residence, in Haverford, Dela- 


Co., Pa., on Fourth-day, the 11th of Eleventh month, 


1874, Townsend Cooper, in the 82d year of his age. 


FIELD.—At her residence, in Parchase, West- 
chester Co., N. Y., on the 36th of Tenth month, 1874, 
Mary F. Cornell, wife of Edmund Field; a valued 


member of Purchase Monthly Meeting. 


FORD.—In Mendon, on the 2d of Twelfth month, 
1874, Ebenezer Ford, aged 77 years; a member of 
Mendon Preparative Meeting, and an Elder of Ro- 
chester Monthly Meeting. 

Quiet and unassuming, and careful to live a con- 
sistent and upright life, his example ever pointed to 
the reality of the joys found in the Christian path. 
Possessing a sound and discriminating judgment, 
with a sympathizing and feeling heart, he was em- 
minently qualified for the station of an Elder, which 
he filled to the satisfaction of his friends for many 
years. A loving husband and a tender parent, his 
intercourse with his family was of that pure nature 
that the harmony among them was never broken. 
Though suffering intensely during his last sick- 
ness, no murmur or impatient word was uttered by 
him ; and, in speaking of the probability of his close 
being near, he remarked, “I see nothing in my 
way. In looking over my life, Isee where I have 
made mistakes, but I do not feel that anything is 
laid up against me.” And inthis calm, confiding 
frame of mind he has passed to the rest of the right- 
eous. 


HICKS.—At Flushing, L. I., on the 21st of Elev- 
enth month, 1874, Sarah T., widow of the late Silas 
Hicks, in the 85th year of ber age. 


HAZARD.—In Camden, N. J., on the 12th of 
Ninth month, 1874, Thomas Hazard,inthe 52d year 
of his age; a memberof Rochester Monthly Meeting, 
N. Y. Though taking no very active part in the 
affairs of our Society, yet be was an earnest advo- 
cate of its principles. Endowed with a warm, kind 
and genial heart, he made many strong friends. 
And combining with this a clear and discriminating 
mind, and striving to manifest his devotion to his 
principles by his every-day life, he gained the con- 
fidence and-esteem of his neighbors, by whom, as 
well as by his friends, his loss is keenly felt. Death 
to him had no terrors. He remarked in his last ill- 
ness, “ that he had no anxiety to recover; that he 
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did not know that he would ever be more ready.” 
He had passed through many severe trials and afflic- 
tione, all of which were borne with that calm seren- 
ity which betokens a firm reliance on and confi- 
dence in the wisdom of the Infinite. 


MARSHALL.—At Trenton, N. J., on 26th of 
Eleventh month, 1874, of heart disease, Joseph 
Marshall, in the 71st year of his age. 


MARVIN.—In Winchester, Va., after a short and 
severe illness, on the 14th of Eleventh month, Re- 
becca R. Marvin, in the 69th year of her age; a 
member of Centre Particular and Hopewell Monthly 
Meetings. She was diligent in the attendance of 
meetings whenever her health permitted, and was an 
example of cheerfulness and industry to those 
around her, always finding something useful to do, 
and ever glad of an opportunity to assist the needy. 
Toward these she extended great sympathy and 
kindness, and will long be gratefully remembered 
by them. 


VAIL.—On the 21st of Eighth month, 1874, at the 
residence of his son-in-law, Dr. A. J. Ingersoll, 
Pine Wood, Corning, N. Y., Edmund Vail, in the 
80th year of his age; a member of Crosswicks 
Monthly Meeting, N. J. This dear Friend removed 
from New Jersey soon after his marriage and settled 
within the compass of Farmington Monthly Meet- 
ing, New York. He was adiligent attender of 
meetings, being careful to take his family with him, 
believing that children as well as parents would be 
benefited by thus assembling for social and Divine 
worship. Some years since he returned to New 
Jersey, where he became a member of Crosswicks 
Monthly Meeting, and from thence came to Corning 
Here he was deprived of attending meeting on ac- 
count of the distance, which was a great trial to 
him. This was somewhat lightened, however, by 
the practice of his son-in-law, who daily assembled 
his family to hear a portion of the Scriptures. He 
was also deprived of sight during several years, 
but his patient submission and consistent example 
gave comforting evidence of the steadfastness of 
his faith in his Heavenly Father’s love. About two 
years before his death, the loss of his companion 
was added to that of five of their children who bad 
gone before. This last affliction lay most heavily 
upon him, so that his physical powers became 
weakened, and it soon became evident, from his 
expressions and his increasing infirmities, that he 
would not long survive her; but he signified that 
fir himdeath had no terrors. Thus has passed 
away one who had filled with propriety all the 
allotments of life to which he nad been called. 
A meeting was held according to the order of 
Friends on the occasion of his funeral, which was 
largely attended, at Pine Wood. 


“THE truest courtesy is the truest Chris- 
tianity.” This is not simply saying, I take 
it, that a Christian will be a gentleman; it 
teaches that the spirit of self-denial, of fore- 
going persopal advantages for the sake of 
favoring another, is the root and substance 
of regenerated life. Now, here is a practical 
test, brought near to us in all the scenes of 
our intercourse with our fellows, showing 
what manner of spirit we are of. _ If we are 
truly, that is, sincerely, courteous and polite, 
we are serving Christ, showing His example, 
and exhibiting His spirit. If, in the colli- 
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sions of personal interests through the day, 
we are more careful to favor ourselves, to 
secure the best, to be served first, to gratify 
our own wishes and tastes, than to grati 
and serve others, I care not what names we 
bear, or what professions we make, or what 
religious exercises we engage in, the spirit of 
the Master is not ‘in us. 


a 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT, 


AT VIENNA. 
No. 28. 
(Continued from page 686.) 


Our arrival in Vienna (Tenth month 11th) 
was peculiarly fortunate. It was an um 
clouded autumn morning, brisk and bri 
crisp and cool, and we land on the quay just 
in front of the magnificent Hotel Metro 
which was compléted in 1873, in time hap 
in the entertainment of the guests of Austrig 
who visited the great Exposition. We ar 
advised to seek quarters here, and, as there 
are rooms for us in the great mansion, we ar 
soon quite comfortably at home in Vienna,a 
city of old renown. 

A Celtic settlement, it is believed, once oe 
cupied the site on which Vienna now stands, 


though at the present day there are no die 
tinct traces of Celtic inhabitants; but its 
very certain that the Romans had here 4 
strongly-fortified encampment, and it became 
one of the principal centres of their i 
power on the Danube. A town grew a . 
the protecting fortress, which enjoyed great 
prosperity till the barbarian inroads drove 
the Romans from the shores of the great 
river, and then Vindobona disappears from | 
history for centuries. But the town was not 
laid waste nor destroyed, being occupied sue 
cessively by Goths and Huns. The strong) 
hand of Charlemagne wrested this land 
the barbarians, and planted here the fint) 
elements of Christianity, placing it under 

government of the margraves of the e 

As this was the eastern limit of the emp 


£ 


of Charlemagne, it was called Oester- aich 


(Austria), and it was held by the margra 
or dukes until the middle of the thi ; 
century, when it was taken by the Empersr) 
Frederick II. It lay in the track of the Cre 
saders, and the pilgrims to the holy city) 
rested within its walls both going and retum 
ing, and thus the fame of the beautifully: 
uated, friendly city on the Danube sprest 
into all lands, and it became the centre # 
much profitable intercourse between the eat 
and the west. 2 
In 1297 Rudolph of Hapsburg, bemg 
elected Emperor, conquered this city from 
Ottocar of Bohemia, and founded the ancient 
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Hapsburg dynasty which still bears rule in 
the Austrian empire. 

In 1477 it was taken by Mathias, monarch 
of Hungary and of Bohemia, who made it 
the seat of his court. 

It was the usual residence not only of the 
archdukes of Austria, but of the German 
emperors, and consequently was a centre of 
all the civilization known to mankind during 
the middle ages; and became, even in these 
evil days, a stately and beautiful city, num- 
bering 50,000 inhabitants. It was sur- 
rounded by a wall 2000 feet in circumference, 
put its suburbs were ten times as large as the 
town itself. The people were wealthy, and 
lived in great magnificence, having lofty and 
richly-decorated houses, with large halls and 
windows of different-colored glass, and closed 
with strong iron doors. The nobles and cler- 
gy, being exempt from taxation, lived in yet 

ter magnificence, and we also read that 
Es ssople were greatly given to dissolute 
leasures, to quarrels, duels and brawls, 
ardly a day passing without a fatal blow 
being struck. But the Romish faith flour- 
ished mightily, and many splendid churches 
and monasteries were founded and richly en- 
dowed. 

The learned Anton de Bonfines gives a 

leasant description of the suneuntiat of 
this city in the fifteenth century : 

“The environs of Vienna is one large, 


magnificent garden, filled with beautiful vine- 


yards and trees, and behind are seen the 
leasing and graceful hills crowned with 
iendly country-houses which contain every 
convenience. The eye is more than delighted 
when it rests on these charming hills, inter- 
spersed as they are with the many castles, 
noblemen’s seats and picturesque villages.” 
The beautiful suburbs of Vienna and all 
the surrounding country were laid waste in 
the year 1528 by the Turkish Sultan Soly- 
man II, who carried his arms to the very 
gates of the city, and besieged it with a great 
army. He was repulsed by the united forces 
of Germany, and then, during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, great efforts were 
made to convert Vienna into an invincible 
fortress, as the Turk yet eyed it with greedy 
desire. In 1683 a Parkich army, 200,000 
strong, again laid siege to Vienna, and it was 
only saved from surrender by the timely 
arrival of the Polish king, John Sobieski, 
who defeated the besiegers, with great slaugh- 
ter, under the very walls of the city. 
The visitor to Vienna is struck with the 
cog arrangement of the city, with a 
road, open circle round the compact centre, 
the Stadt, or old city, and the suburbs lying 
round it like a wide ring. It is interesting 
to learn that this arrangement was a measure 
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of precaution taken after the last repulse of 
the Turks. Vienna was at that time envir- 
oned with a strong wall and a moat, and it 
was found that the perils of the siege were 

reatly increased by the nearness of the 
| saver: of the suburbs to the walls. Then it 
was ordained that in the future no one who 
settled in the suburbs should build his house 
within 300 feet of the moat. This was the 
origin of the broad, open ring which is now 
the distinctive beauty of Vienna. 

In 1857 the present emperor, Francis Jo- 
seph I, ordered the removing of the ancient 
walls, and the filling up of the moat, thus 
augmenting the open space of the ring very 
greatly. Very extensive plans for the im- 
provement and enlargement of the city were 
adopted and carried out. The new rings, or 
boulevards, now occupy the place of the old 
ramparts and glacis, and it is bordered by 
fine houses, gardens and palaces, forming one 
of the most magnificent avenues in the world. 
The central part within the ring contains the 
imperial residence and the palaces of many 
of the nobility, and is the most fashionable 
portion of the city; the spire of the noble 
Gothic cathedral of St. Stephen, rising to a 
height of 443 feet, in the midst, a miracle of 
srdtietional art. 

Our first walk in Vienna was directed to 
this central edifice, the most notable in the 
city, being distinguished by its size as well as 
its magnificence. It is 383 feet long, 220 
feet wide, and 85 feet high, and the decora- 
tions are of artistic excellence. It stands in 
the midst of an open place, and the business 
of the crowded city circles round it contin- 
ually, while its doors are always open, either 
to the curious stranger or to the devout citi- 
zen. I sat awhile in the dim, religious light, 
after receiving the accumulation of letters 
and papers which had awaited my coming, 
and read them while soft and solemn anthems 
resounded from the lofty arches, and inter- 
wove their harmonies with the words of dear 
friends afar. Here I opened the Friends’ 
Intelligencer, and in the midst of medisval 
glories read the sublime musings of Augus- 
tine and the golden words of Chrysostum, and 
then journeyed again in thought through the 
poetic Engadine. 

The people come in just as they like. The 
poor, toil-worn, laboring woman, coarsely 
clad, and bearing a heavy bundle, enters, 
lays down her burden, drops on her knees a 
little while, and then takes up her load again 
and goes on her way. Firm is her faith that 


God will hear the petitions she breathes in 


this beautiful consecrated temple, rich with 
the relics of martyrs, and the ashes of saints 
and of princes. It is a glorious palace, 
splendid repository of precious works of art, 
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and into it the poorest beggar may come, at 
all hours of the day, and none may deny him 
entrance to the most venerable and magnifi- 
cent place in the city of the Kaiser. 

There is something in this ecclesiastical 
hospitality—this liberty, equality and frater- 
nity in the consecrated temple, which Protes- 
tant Christianity would do well to emulate, 
as it has no necessary connection with the old 
idolatries and errors of Catholicism, which 
are slowly but surely dying of themselves. 
Passing out of Stephen’s Platz (as the open 
space round the cathedral is called), the at- 
tention is directed to the stump of a tree all 
filled with nails, which stands in a nich of 
one of the houses. This, we are told, marked 
the furthest outpost of the Vienna Forest in 
ancient days, and that all horse-shoers who 
came into the town were required, by custom, 
to drive a nail into the venerable land mark ; 
so that now it is only a mass of nails. It is 
said that the celebrated botanist, Unger, made 
@ microscopic examination of this tree in 
1870, and convinced himself that it was the 
reversed stump or root of a Pinus largo, which 
was, according to the opinion of the investi- 
gator, a holy tree, stuck with nails, in accord- 
ance with an antique custom. The stock is 
encircled with iron bands and a lock, upon 
— is the date 1575, and the monogram 


And now we enter the Graben, the broadest 
and finest street in the city. In the 12th 
century, this avenue was a moat parallel with 
the city wall, and, at the beginning of the 
13th century, it was filled up and brought 
into the town district, and became the ch ef 
market-place of Vienna, the centre point of 
intercourse, and the spot on which all public 
demonstrations were celebrated, and through 
which all festal processions passed. It is now 
an elegant promenade, lined with fine build- 
ings, and is a fashionable resort of the gay 
world. A curious spiral column, that rises 
in the midst, requires some study before it 
can be made out. After looking a little while, 
it becomes evident that this is a sculptured 
semblance of a pillar of cloud, and we read 
that it was erected in commemoration of the 
cessation of the plague in 1674. It is a con- 
fused work of doubtful beauty, and greatly 
resembles a column in Linz, which was raised 
to commemorate a similar deliverance. A lit- 
tle walk to the left leads us to the court chapel, 
the beautiful Augustine church, a gothic edi- 
fice of the 14th century. Here is the cele- 
brated monument to the memory of Arch- 
duchess Marie Christine by Canova, as well 
as many other masterly sculptures. It is con- 
sidered the masterpiece of the great sculptor, 
and is certainly a noble and beautiful work. 
It consists of a pyramid of white marble 30 
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feet high, in the centre of which is an open, 
ing which seems to be the entrance to the vault, 
The pyramid rests on two broad marble steps. 
and Virtue, bearing an urn containin 
ashes of the deceased, is in the act of ascend. 
ing. Two little maidens, bearing torches, af 
tend her, and behind them is a figure of 
Benevolence supporting an aged man who 
seems bowed down with sorrow. By his side 
is a child, also a mourner. On the other gj 
of the portal of the tomb is a beautiful figurg 
of a genius of mourning, with a lion crou¢h- 
ing at his feet. The church is now undergg 
ing a thorough renovation, so that it is nek 
ful to protect this tomb by a screen which gh. 
scures it somewhat; and we could not get a 
good a view of it as would have been degj 
able, but mystery ever heightens beauty 
enough was revealed to convince us of the 
admirable character of the work. How won. 
derful is the skill pt the artist who can give 
to the dull, cold’ marble such eloquent ex: 
pression ! eo 

One of the greatest, if not the very greatest’ 
glory of Vienna, is the Imperial Royal Pig 
ture Gallery. The Belvidere Palace, which 
contains this grand collection, is an Italian 
edifice, built for the Austrian general, Eq 
gene of Savoy, in 1724. In the reign of 
Maria Theresa, it came into the possession of 7 
the government, and her son, Joseph II, ap 
propriated it to its present purpose. Te 
palace is situated on an eminence to the sou 
of the city, and is surrounded with beauti 
and extensive grounds, and, from its second 
story, a view of the city and its environs is 
obtained. 

In the many halls of this palace is 
nered a vast wealth of the gems of art, fue 
trating the genius of all ages and nations” 
the accumulation of many monarchs. The 
visitor is overwhelmed with the vastness of 
the collection, and a day spent in the com 
templation of the works of special interest im” 
a few of the rooms seems ridiculously inade 
quate. Here are the very best works of Al 
bert Durer, the “Evangelist of Art,” who) 
lived and labored in the old city of Nuremy 
berg. Our own Longfellow has told us how, | 
“ Here in silence and in sorrow, toiling with a bug 

hand 


£ 
Like an emigrant he wandered, seeking for the Bee 
ter Land. 


Emigravit, is the inscription on the tombstone whew 
he lies ; 
Dead he is not, but departed, for the artist never 
’ 


dies.’ 


The painter and the sculptor do indeed enjoy 
a kind of earthly immortality, appealing @ 
the hearts of mankind from age to age, 
speaking even more eloquently to-day 

in the twilight time of the early dawn 
modern civilization. 
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I was greatly interested in the two rooms 
appropriated to the works of Rubens. The 
pieces here preserved seemed to have more 
variety and richness than those of any other 
of the galleries we have visited. His noble 
pictures in the cathedral at Antwerp are gen- 
erally accounted his masterpieces, but his 
Bt. Rishon, refusing Theodosius entrance 
into the church, is a grand and expressive 
work. The painter has caught the spirit of 
the supreme moment in the life of the heroic 
archbishop, and of the repentant monarch, 
and the observer who reads the story and 
then looks upon the wonderful picture, will 
have the scene impressed upon the mind for- 
ever. His other pictures, delineating the deeds 
of medieval saints and heroes, are also full 
of power and significance. The picture of 
Xavier, preaching the Gospel in India, is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful and interesting in all its 
details. St. Francis stands, in his graceful 
priestly robes, on an elevated place in the 
midst of a thronging multitude, who are 
peeing near to hear the glad evangel of de- 
iverance from the old idolatries, which he 
brings. But I must forbear any attempt to 
enumerate or describe the treasures of the 
Belvidere. It is intended for the use and 
study of all the people, not for one day or 
month or year, but for all time. 

So we walked, mused and gazed in the 
numerous halls of the palace of art till our 
eyes were wearied with looking, and minds 
crowded with images of tragedy, comedy, 
mythology, history and beauty, and turned 
away with somewhat of the same feeling that 
moved the little boy of nursery fame, who 
wept because he had devoted so much atten- 
tion to the turkey that he had no heart left 
for the plum-pudding. Thanks, oh great 
Maria Theresa! to thee and to thy illustrious 
son, for this glorious collection of art-treas- 
ures, which all the world may come and en- 
joy without money and without price! As 
we depart, we pause awhile in the grand 
marble saloon which forms the entrance, to 
admire its frescoes, and also the portraits-of 
Maria Theresa and Joseph II, which adorn 


aré accounted the best existing likenesses of 
these monarchs. Then we pass out and stroll 
down the long garden, laid out in the formal 
French style, with straightly-cut avenues of 
box, with lakes, cascades and fountains. The 
most marked feature of the ornamentation 
was the profusion of marble sphynxes which 
adorned the terraces and avenues. They are 
marvellous devices, having the head of a 
beautiful woman (a classic Greek head), the 

y of a lion and the wings of an eagle. 
The mysterious creatures appeared to regard 
us with the utmost serenity, but it seemed to 































me their calmness, never to be disturbed till 
they crumble to dust by the slow processes of 
the endless ages, was a sort of rebuke to the 
restless spirit which a the children of 
men to wander roun 

adventures. 


the earth in search of 


Among the many pleasure-grounds within 


the limits of Vienna is the Augarten, and, 
with the exception of the Prater, it is per- 
haps the largest, having an area of 560,000 
square yards. It is a grand park of lofty, 
ancient trees, trimmed in perpendicular ave- 
nues. It is more than 200 years old, having 
originated in the first half of the 17th cen- 
tury, when the Emperor Ferdinand III, at- 
tracted by the woody shades of the northern 
part of the Danube Island, built there a 
small palace, where he loved to spend a little 
time every year. He caused a part of the 
ground to be transform 
garden, provided with walks through thick 
trees and shrubberies. It became a favorite 
resort of the Imperial court during the reigns 
of Leopold I and Joseph I, until the later- 
constructed pleasure-palaces threw the Au- 
garten into the background. The Emperor 
Joseph II often lived here in great simplicity, 
and in the year 1775 he caused the Augarten 
to be thrown open to the public, placing over 
the principal avenue the inscription, “ A 
place of amusement, dedicated to all men 
from their appreciator.” Till within the last. 
fifty years, this was the popular and fashion- 
able resort of the Viennese, but now these 
grand, shadowy avenues are thought too dull 


into a pleasure- 


y the gay people, and the Augarten is al- 


most lonely in its antique grandeur. The 
Lord high Steward of the present Emperor, 
the Prince of Hohenlohe, has a residence in 
part of the grounds, and many royal and im- 
perial personages have dwelt here from time 
to time. 


The Prater, too extensive to be visited with- 


out a carriage, lies southeast of the Augarten, 
also on the island formed by the Danube 
canal. This park, for 600 years the property 
of the Imperial family, was kept for their ex- 
clusive use till 1766, when Joseph II threw 
it open for the enjoyment of the people. It 


is very extensive, varied and beautiful, with 
ample drives and shaded promenades, en- 
livened on pleasant days by crowds of the 
cheery, merry-looking people, and by troo 

of ee ad polite children. Here is the 
Industrial Palace, built for the Exposition of 
1873, the grandest building of the kind in the 
world. emade a pilgrimage to the mighty 
banquet hall, now deserted, where the nations 
of the earth held their peaceful tourney, each 
striving to show what great things were being 
done for civilization, and what triumphs were 
being achieved over the darkness of the past. 


| 
| 
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It stands northeast of the city in the Prater, 
which is accounted the largest and hand- 
somest park in Europe, and is a substantial 
and noble structure, of wonderful vastness. 
It is said to be twelve times as large as the 
London exhibition-building, and to have been 
the combined work of several architects and 
engineers. Itis built in what is called the 
“ fish-bone” form, having one principal ga)- 
lery the whole length of the building (over 
3,000 feet), with fourteen cross galleries, less 
than jone-fourth as long. In the centre of 
the Palace rises the Rotunda, which, from its 
mighty dimensions and elegant adornment, is 
very imposing. Its diameter is 340 feet, and 
its a 320 feet. The frescoing is skilfully 
devised to give the great roof the appearance 
of a vast tent, and this rests on fifty-two iron 
columns, which are fifty-six feet in height, 
and are hidden by wooden decorations. The 
architecture is carried out in the Italian re- 
naissance style, and its greatest beauty is the 
principal entrance, which is richly adorned 
with sculptures, and has a large semicircular 
window of painted glass over the portal. 

The contributions to the Exhibition from 
the Orient have been purchased by a com- 

y here, and are permanently located in 
the building, giving a little idea of what the 
pilgrim to Vienna had the pleasure of look- 
ing at last year. But the emptiness of most 
parts of the vast and costly building is sad- 
dening, and we compare its forsaken desola- 
tion with the wonderful display of world won- 
ders which adorns the long corridors of the 
noble glass structure in London. But we 
are reminded that the Palace is not without 
its uses, and that when a sudden shower de- 
scends on the gay crowd who throng the Pra- 
ter of a summer's day, the doors of the for- 
saken halls are opened, and the multitude 
find safety and a sheltered promenade-ground 
within its walls. 

A beautiful and spacious building near at 
hand contains the fine aquarium, where we 
see the fish of the Danube, and the sea-crea- 
tures from the Mediterfanean and other seas. 
There were crocodiles from the Nile, one of 
whom, being roused from his meditations, 
gave us a vocal salute, sad and unmelodious ; 
a soft-eyed, human-looking seal from the 
Polar waters, and familiar-looking king crabs 
from our own Atlantic shores; while the dis- 
play of sea-anemones and the other charmin 
flower animals of the ocean caves was full an 
beautiful, and there seemed plenty of room in 
the building for other of the wonders of the 
world of waters. 

But this splendid capital is so rich in 
places and objects of interest, that one feels 
almost hopeless of doing any more than 
give a superficial glance at its points of 
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greatest importance, and then to pass op. 
ward. It is pleasant to see that the spirit of 
substantial improvement is at work here, 
New streets are being laid out in every diree. 
tion, new houses are being erected by the 
hundreds, new echools, sufficient, it is said, to 
provide for the educational wants of the peo. 
ple, have been built, and the drainage and 
water-supply have secured for Vienna the 
two great essentials of healthy living—pure 
air and pure water. No wonder the 

are proud of their dwelling-place, py 
they bear cheerfully the additional burdens 
that all this outlay imposes. So far as such 
superficial observation can reveal, it would 
seem that the rulers of this land are really 
striving to benefit the people. I would like 
to give a word of appreciation to the numer. 
ous and excellent coffee houses, where a a 
good cup of coffee can be obtained at 
hours at trifling cost. The price of the coffee. 
berry is much higbér (one-third) than with 
us, but the glass of coffee is sold for onb 
about half what we would give in Philadel 
phia. I observed among a market-woman'’s 
stores, one day, a quantity of acorns from the 
forest. We stopped to inquire as to what 
sweet uses this ancient and honorable nut was 
to be applied, when we were told that they 
were good to put in the coffee. Can it be the 
addition of the homely acorn which give 
Vienna coffee its wonderful goodness? I saw 
in a late number of the Jetaltginen that the 
establishment of good and inexpensive coffee 
houses was to be attempted in Philadelphia, 
which, it is hoped, will take the place of the 
present liquor shops. Surely, if the coffee 
were made so perfectly delicious as it is here, 


these houses would become very popular and / 


a very great blessing. 

In Austria, it is said that in every village 
and city over half the population are, on sum- 
mer evenings, to be seen at the café tables, 
in the pleasant pavilions and gardens, along 
the quays and in all cool places, enjoyi 


their evening refreshment and enlivening it | 
with merry conversation. This is not, ] am _ 


sure, only the custom of the “lower orders,” 
but gentlemen and ladies, persons of true re 
finement and culture, do not disdain to enj 
the evening hour in this way. Friends ga 
thus according to their affinities, and have 
happy times together for an hour or two, and 
then every one goes home betimes, and 
nine or ten o’clock the cafés are deserted, 

all is quiet in the tea-garden. This is & 
pleasant national custom which Europeans 


must miss sadly when they come among Us 


The best feature is that both men and womel 
patronize the café and the tea-garden. 
8. R 
Tenth month 22d, 1874. 
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UNSEEN. 
BY CHARLES G. AMES. 


How do the rivulets find their way ? 
How do the flowerets know the day, 
And open their cups to catch the ray? 


I see the germ to the sunlight reach, 
And the nestiings know the old bird’s speech : 
I do not see who is there to teach. 


I see the hare from danger hide, 
And the stars through the trackless spaces ride : 
I do not see that they have a guide. 


He is eyes for all, who is eyes for the mole; 
All motion goes to the rightful goal, 
0 God! 1 can trust for the human soul. 
— Exchange. 
————__ + see 


A LESSON. 


Last night I weighed, quite wearied out, 
The question that perplexes still ; 
And that sad spirit we cali doubt 
Made the good nought beside the ill. 


This morning, when with rested minds 
I try again the self-same theme, 
The whole is altered, and I find 
The balance turned, the good supreme. 


A little sleep, a brief night's rest, 
Has changed the look of all that is! 
Sure any creed I hold at best 
Needs humble holding after this. 
—Chambers’ Journal. 
anita eal ce 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LITTLE THINGS, 


Our life is made up of little things 
To which we give little thought, 

But joined together as links of a chain, 
The work of our life is wrought. 


But if each little link is good of its kind, 
It will make a golden band, 

Which by and by we shall bear away, 
And place in the Father’s hand. 


Then let us give heed to the little things, 
Little duties and cares while we may ; 
And let us not leave till the night comes on 

The work to be done in the day. 


For the Lord shall say, when our work is done, 
And we meet on the heavenly shore, 

“Over little things thou hast faithful been, 
Be thou ruier over more.” 





THE distinction between sensible qualities 
and the substance to which they belong, and 
between thought and the ne that thinks, 
is not the invention of philosophers ; it is found 
in the structure of all languages, and there- 


fore must be common to all men who speak 
with understanding. And I believe no man, 
however skeptical he may be in speculation, 
can talk on the common affairs of life for half 
an hour without saying things that imply his 
belief of the reality of these distinctions.— 
James Walker. 


RIGHTS OF CHILDREN, 


The first right of every child is to be well 
born; and by this I mean that it has a right 
to the best conditions, physical, mental and 
moral, that it is in the power of the nts 
tosecure. Without this the child is defrauded 
of his rights at the outset, and his life can 
hardly fail of being a pitiful protest against 
broken laws. Centuries of preparation fitted 
the earth for man’s occupancy, hinting thus 
the grandeur of his destiny, and suggesting 
that in an event of such magnitude as the 
incarnating of a soul, prevision should be 
exercised, and all the hest conditions secured 
in aid of a harmonious and happy result. 
Good health, good habits, sound mentality 
and reverent love should form the basis of 
every new life that is invoked. The mother 
who gives herself up to morbid fancies, who 
considers her health an excuse for petulance 
and non-exercise of self-control, proves her- 
self unworthy of the holy office of mother, 
and ought not to be surprised if she reap at 
a later day the bitter harvest of her unwise 
sowing. 

Second in importance to none, as a means 
of securing the happiness and best good of 
childhood and youth, is the right to be 
taught obedience. It is easy to submit to 
what we know is inevitable, and to the little 
child the requirement of the parent should 
be law without appeal. The tender, imma- 
ture being, shut in by the unknown, where 
every sition is a mystery and every ad- 
vance an experiment, has a right to find 
itself everywhere sustained and directed by 
the parent. It should not be tempted to re 
sistance by laws that are imperfectly en- 
forced, nor subjected to the injurious friction 
of discussion by having a long list of rea- 
sons given for every requirement. The habit 
of obedience to the parents may be formed 
before the child is two years old, and this is 
a necessary precedent of obedience to law, 
the next stage of a true development. 

The child has a right to employment and 
the free use of its faculties, “What shall I 
do?” is the plaintive wail of many a little 
one imprisoned in rooms where every thing 
is too nice to be parse with, and among 
grown-up people who cannot endure {noise. 
“Sit down and keep quiet,” is too often the 
impatient answer—an answer which I never 
hear without an indignant mental protest. I 
admonish you, father, mother, guardian, into 
whose hands God has committed the sacred 
trust of a child’s life, be careful how you be- 
tray it! Beware how you hinder a soul’s 
development by a selfish seeking of your own 
convenience ! - 

Absolute reliance on the love of the pa- 
rents, faith in their wisdom that forbids doubt, 


| 
| 
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are indispensable conditions of a healthy and 
happy development. They constitute a fer- 
tile soil and genial atmosphere in which all 
beautiful human affections bud and blossom. 
“ Father does what is right,” ‘‘ Mother knows 
better than I,” are the instinctive utterances 
of a child whose life and education have been 
rightly begun. That these utterances are not 
oftener heard is a severe commentary upon 
our methods,’a sad indication how much the 
rights of children have been neglected. 

The child has a right to ask questions and 
tobe fairly answered; not to be enubbed as 
if he%were guilty of an impertinence, nor ig- 
nored’ as though his desire for information 
were of no consequence, nor misled as if it 
did not signify whether true or false impres- 
sions were made upon his mind. He has a 
right to be taught everything which he de- 
sires to learn, and to be made certain, when 
any asked for information is withheld, that it 
is only deferred till he is older and better 
prepared to receive it. Answering a child’s 
questions is sowing the seeds of its future 
character. The slight impression of to-day 
may become a rule of life twenty years 
hence. A youth in crossing the fields drop 
ped cherry-stones from his mouth, and in old 
age retraced his steps by the trees laden with 
luscious fruit. But many a parent whose 
heart is lacerated by a child’s ingratitude 
might say, 


“The thorns I bleed withal are of the tree I planted.” 


To answer rightly a child’s questions would 
give scope for the wisdom of all the ancients ; 
and to illustrate needed precept by example 
would require the exercise of every Christian 
virtue.— Victoria Magazine. 


It is difficult to conceive anything more 
beautiful than the reply given by one in af: 
fliction, when he was asked how he bore it so 
well. “It lightens the stroke,” said he, ‘‘ to 
draw near to Him who handles the rod.” 


On earth we have nothing to do with suc- 
cess or with its results, but only being true to 
God and for God ; for it is sincerity and not 
success which is the sweet savor before God. 
— Robertson. 





NOTICES. 


SPRING GARDEN INSTITUTE LECTURES, 


Such Friends as have been in the practice for 
several years past of attending the Lectures given 
at the N. E. corner of Broad and Spring Garden 
Streets, will probably be gratified to learn they are 
about to re-commence for the season. The open- 
ing will be given on Third-day evening, the 29th 
instant, by Anthony M. Kimber. 

Subject: ‘ William Penn.” 

Tickets can be procured gratuitously of any of the 

managers, or at Friends’ Book-store, No. 706 Arch 
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Street, or Jacob M. Ellis, 606 North Seventh, or 395 
Walnut. 


WESTERN FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION, 


Next meeting will be held at Kennett Squary 1 


Meeting-house on Seventh-day, 
1875, at 10 A. M. 

That the recess at noon be as short as Possible, 
Friends will bring eatables with them. It ig ey. 
pected that children will be present, prepared to 
take part in some exercises; but, while as many gy 
can come are desired to do so, it is hoped that alj 
exercises that cannot be heard distinctly over the 
house will be avoided. 

It is requested that all the schools and Bible 
classes in the Union will report the whole attend. 
ance during the summer, the average atten 
the number of books in the libraries, and the num. 
ber taken out during the season, with such remarks 
or incidental information as a season’s work in the 
meetings and First-day schools may suggest. 

Tuos. F. Sat, Clerk, 


First month 24, 


ITEMS. 

Ezra Corneut difa at Ithica, New York, on the 
7th inst. In speaking of him the New York Pog 
says: 

U His name will always be most intimately ass. 
ciated with the university which he founded, but 
he will also long be remembered as a prominent 
citizen and an old member of the State Senate. 

“On the 2d of July, 1862, Congress pagsed a 
act granting public lands to the several States and 
Territories which might provide colleges for the 
benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts. Unde 
this act thirty thousand acres for each of its Sen 
ators and Representatives in Congress were appro 
priated to every State, and, under this provision, the 
share of the State of New York was in land serip 
representing nine hundred and ninety thousand 
acres. From the first, the Siate of New York de- 
termined to cease the policy of scattering its re 
sources for advanced education, and to concentrate 
this fund in a single institution worthy of the Com- 
monwealth. Acting upon this idea, the Legislature 
first conditionally appropriated the whole smount 
of land scrip to another institution. The stipuls- 
tions of the contract not having been fulfilled, the 
two Houses, in 1865, following the same policy of 
concentration, transferred the entire proceeds of the 
land grant to the Cornell University upon its com 
pliance with certain conditions, of which the mom 
important were that Ezra Cornell should give to the 
institution five hundred thousand dollars, and that 
provision should be made for the education, free 
charge for tuition, of one student from each A 
bly district of the State. At the first meeting of the 
trustees thereafter, Mr. Cornell fulfilled the requith—” 
ments of the charter. He then made the addition! 
gift of over two hundred acres of land, with builé 
ings, as a farm to be attached to the College of Ag 
riculture, and of the Jewett Collection in 
and Palzontology—a collection which had cost bit 
ten thousand dollars; and he has given, since that 
time, other gifts to the amount of thirty thousenl 
dollars. Besides this, he has expended about tw 
hundred thousand dollars in purchasing the lant 
scrip and locating the lands for the University. 
The munificence of Mr. Cornell enabled the 
to create, in addition to the Colleges of Agricultutt) 
and the Mechanic Arts, founded in accordance will 
the provisions of the Congressional act, eight 6 
departments.” 
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Furniture Warerooms, 18 North Ninth Street. 
WM. HEHEACOCK, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 





REMIOVAL. 
WM. INGRAM, 





Hardwood Furniture,T¥=@4 DEALER, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRING, 


Hair and Husk Mattresses 
On EAND. 


pas-Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering 
promptly attended to. 

pesFurniture carefully Packed, Removed and 
Stored. 


LIGHT EXPENSES! LOW PRICES! 
D. L. STACKHOUSE, 


DEALER IN 


CHINA, GLASS AND QUEENSWARE, 


No. 645 N. Eighth St., above Wallace, 


PHILADEUPHIA. 


.M@- Especial Attention given te Decorating China and 
Engraving Glassware. 


MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO., 


Of Philadelphia. 
No. 701 ARCH STREET. 








CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 


ALAN WOOD, Vice President. 
THOMAS MATHER, Treas. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 





FRIENDS’ ALMANAC 


—FOR 1875.— 
LARGE AND POCKET SIZE. 


Just issued by Frisnps’ Book AssociaTION. Con- | 


taining a list of Friends’ Meetings and other 
Interesting and Useful Information. 


For SALs AT THE 


STORE OF THE ASSOCIATION, 


706 Arch St,, Philad’a. 
Price, 10 cents each. 31.00 per doz. 
discount to the Trade. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY. 


PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, | 


No. 537 FRANKLIN ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
Formerly 716 Spring Garden St. 


CANTON TEA CO., 
148 Chambers St., N. Y. 


Would announce to his friends and the public, that 
he has opened a New Tea Warehouse at No. 31 North 
Second Street, opposite Christ Church, Philadelphia, 
with a very choice selection of New Crop Teas and 
Coffees. Those of our friends who have not favored 
us with their orders since our last reduction, will 
please call and examine our large stock of New Teas, 
and taste before buying, as we always keep the ket- 
tle boiling on our Sample-table, so that we can 
please the most fastidious. After Twenty-five years’ 
experience in the Philadelphia- market, I have a 
knowledge of the kind and quality that suit my 
Customers and Country friends, and am now pre- 
pared, under the new postal arrangement, to send 
sample packages of one pound to all parts of the 
country. In making remittance by check or post- 
office order, add Ten cents to the following prices 
for postage: 

A strong Oolong Tea for 30 cents per lb. ; a full- 
flavored, fine Oolong Tea, 40 cents; extra fine 50, 
60 and 70 cents; Choice New Crop, this season 
Oolong, 80, 90, and $1.00; fine Chulan, in half-pound 
papers, 5 for $1.00, or by the box, 35 cents per Ib. 
Fine English Breakfast Tea, 80 cents; Scented 
Pekoe, $1.00; Good Japan, 50, 60, 70, 80, and 90 
cents; Best $1. 00 per Ib. ; ; Young Hyson, Twankey, 
Gunpowder, and Imperial Tea from 50 cents to 
$1.00. Fresh Roasted Coffee twice daily, and ground 
at the counter if desired, from 20 to 35 cents per lb. 
| Best Rio, Laguayra, Maracaibo,Java,and British Plan- 
tation Coffees. Spices of all kind, whole or ground, 
in quantities to suit, warranted pure, at low prices. 

We shall take pleasure in sending Samples of Tea 
|to our friends and customers ata distance, as well as 





A liberal 


Greatest Inducements. Send 


in the city, at our last reduced prices. Remember, 
WILLIAM INGRAM, Tea Dealer, 
| 12. 4t, No. 31 N. 2d St. » Philadelphia, Pa. — Pa. 


FURNITURE and BEDDING 


| WE OFFER OUR FINE FURNITURE AT 
‘REDUCED PRICES, 


And have added a line of 
LOW-PRICED GOODS, 
WALTON & SCOTT, 
262 South Second St., Philada. 


ISAAC G TYSON, 


PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Highth Street. 





tion given to copying old pictures. 


I. F. HOPKINS, 
REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTH ST. 
MONEY ‘is: made by selling TEAS at) Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
IMPORTERS’ PRICES, or getting up| WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &o., 
clubs in towns and country for the oldest Tea Com - 
pany in America. 
for circular. 





a new and well selected stock. 
| PRICES LOW. 


Photographing in all its branches, Special atten- 





would respectfully invite the attention of Friends te 
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ASSETS OVER $2,000,000 


PROVIDENT | 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 108 Ss. Fourth Street: 
Incorporated by the State of Pennsylwania Third Month 22, 1868, 


Expressly required by its charter to. divide every dollar of surplus among its policy holders. It is ther. 
fore strictly mutual. 

The distinguishing feavures of the’ Provident are :— 4 

1. Low rate of mortality consequent upon great care in the selection of lives, and the large proportion 
of Friends among its memlers. ; 

2. Economy in expenses. 

3. Prudent investment of money. 

4. Liberality to the insured—as, for example, its non-forfeiture system, which: is more liberal than that 

‘puaranteed by the Massachusetts law. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
WM. C. LONGSTRETH, Vice Pres. ROWLAND PARRY, Acton 
AGENTS WANTED. 


YRIENDS? SEEKING AN EDUCATION FOR RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
their Daughters at cheaper rates than that 


afforded by our high priced schools, can be accom- i 
modated 7 Eaton Institute, Kennett Square, Chester, Carpe nters and B uilders, 
Oo., Pa. Inquire for circular of No. 1125 Sumarr ALLEY, 


eaten } Principals. (First Street above Race Street,) 


PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO 


CARPETINGS. sax, 2, n10H4206, eniaiveen ansunng 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. y 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1115 Citron 8 
Window Shades. Oil Cloth, Mats, &c. 


Joun H, Roperrs. Revsen M, Rossats 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 


2p 623 33 North Second St. Philads. J.H. ROBERTS & BRO. 


PRODUCE 


PLAIN GOATS A SPECIALTY, COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


tantl hand. Satisfactory fit. T Reason 
8 y on han factory erms And Dealers in 


aa Foreign and Domestic Fruits, 


Successor to Chas. C. Jackson. At the Old Stand 48 NORTH DELAWARE AVENUE, 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, PHILADELPHIA. 


Consignments solicited. Shipping orders promptly filled. 
FURNITURE. P.#. ROBERTS, Alexandria, Va. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, 37 
Established twenty-five years by THORNTON CONROW & CO., Philads. 
8. B. REGESTER, ee” Ae toe, aie 
IES AT HOME AND MEN WHO HA 
d S Se — —— ; eo business, wanted as agents for HEA 
tt re ee AND HOME. Novel plans, pleasant work, 


PAY. Send three-cent stamp. 
He. 696 Cassoqgets Seasst, Pama. THE GRAPHIC CO., 39-41 Park Place, N. ¥. 





